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to which those terms would descriptively apply; but as there is but one
species of man, there can be but one element of human power, and that
element is man himself. Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, are but
creatures of imagination; and a thousand such may be contrived as well
as three.
From the Revolutions of America and France, and the symptoms that
have appeared in other countries, it is evident that the opinion of the
world is changed with respect to systems of Government, and that Revo-
lutions are not within the compass of political calculations.
The progress of time and circumstances, which men assign to the ac-
complishment of great changes, is too mechanical to measure the force
of the mind, and the rapidity of reflection, by which Revolutions are
generated: All the old Governments have received a shock from those
that already appear, and which were once more improbable, and are a
greater subject of wonder, than a general Revolution in Europe would
be now.
When we survey the wretched condition of Man, under the monarchi-
cal and hereditary systems of Government, dragged from his home by one
power, or driven by another, and impoverished by tuxes more than by
enemies, it becomes evident that those systems are bad, and that a gen-
eral Revolution in the principle and construction of Governments is nec-
essary.
What is Government more than the management of the affairs of a
Nation? It is not, and from its nature cannot be, the property of any
particular man or family, but of the whole community, at whose expence
it is supported; and though by force and contrivance it has been usurped
into an inheritance, the usurpation cannot alter the right of things, Sov-
ereignty, as a matter of right, appertains to the Nation only, and not to
any individual; and a Nation has at all times an inherent, indefeasible
right to abolish any form of Government it finds inconvenient, and to
establish such as accords with its interest, disposition, and happiness.
The romantic and barbarous distinction of men into Kings and subjects,
though it may suit the conditions of courtiers, cannot that of citizens;
and is exploded by the principle upon which Governments are now
founded. Every citizen is a member of the sovereignty; and, as such,
can acknowledge no personal subjection: and his obedience can be only
to the laws.
When men think of what Government is, they must necessarily sup-
pose it to possess a knowledge of all the objects and matters upon which